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THE SLEEPING PALACE. — Dore. 



THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

Fairy tales possess a certain charm over all other 
literature, interesting alike to young and old. When 
the nursery has been left for the primary school, the 
taste cultivated in the lap of grandmother or nurse, 
through listening to " Little Red Riding Hood," 
"Puss in Boots," "Cinderella," or "Hop o' my 
Thumb," finds further gratification in a perusal of 
the "Arabian Nights' Entertainments," and "Robin- 
son Crusoe." Wonderful fictions which open up 
strange lands, introducing new scenes and people, 
appear to meet a want of our mental appetite, which 
at times craves the purely imaginary, the grotesque, 
and the impossible. So such books as " Baron Mun- 
chausen," "Don Quixote," and "The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," have become as classical as the works of 
Herodotus or Homer. At the present day our most 
famous poets and artists do not consider it unbecom- 
ing for them to illustrate with their genius standard 
fairy lore. Doubtless our love for fiction in every 
form is measurably due to the early impressions made 
by fairy tales. How far it inclines the twig, which 
afterward becomes a tree, to bend in a certain direc- 
tion, is a question worthy of a philosophical solution. 
If childhood has its pleasing illusions, few will care 
to destroy them. Most fairy tales contrive to teach 
a good lesson, which has to .be learned sooner or 
later ; so they are not altogether valueless. 

The story of the " Sleeping Beauty " is not unfa- 
miliar, but the pencil of a Dore, and the genius of a 
Tennyson and Hood have invested it with a new in- 
terest. In a very strange region, far away, there was 
a land where silence reigned, unbroken by a sound. 
The king and queen made great preparations to give 
their daughter, Princess Prettipet, a grand christen- 
ing banquet. Twelve fairies were to act as sponsors. 
When all was ready, and just as the archbishop was 



saying grace, the cook came running in, shouting: 
" Please your majesty, somebody's fell down the 
chimney ! " At this there was a great silence in the 
hall, and the ill-looking old fairy Spite came in, ask- 
ing why she had not been invited to the christening. 
She desired to see 'the Princess, who was asleep, 
whereupon the fairy said to the trembling queen : 
"I'll make her sleep a plenty, ma'am." The spell 
was then pronounced, to the effect that if the Princess 
touched a spindle before she was twenty, a heavy 
sleep should come all over the palace and court, con- 
tinuing until a prince came to wake the Sleeping 
Beauty. Years flew by, and the Princess Prettipet's 
twentieth birthday was at hand, which her father re- 
solved to celebrate with a grand feast. There was 
such a bustle in the palace, the Princess went up into 
a tower, to see an old dame who was spinning. 

" The Princess looked in at the door and said — 
' What bonny white wool, and what bonny white thread ! ' 
' Come hither, then, fair one, and make the wheel go ! ' 
Said ugly old Spite, who sang, ' Merrily, oh ! ' " 

Thomas Hood, the son of the great humorist, has 
put into verse the results which followed the touch- 
ing of the spindle by Princess Prettipet: 

" She turns the wheel and wakes its busy hum, 

She twists the white wool with her whiter fingers : 
She hears them call her, but she will not come : 

Charmed with the toy, in that small room she lingers. 
The wheel runs swiftly and the distaff's full, 

She takes the spindle — heedless of who calls her, 
Two tiny drops of blood fall on the wool, 
And all that cruel Spite foretold befalls her ! 
On one and all- 
Did sudden slumber fall. 

And over all there came a change ; 
A silence terrible and strange 

Enwrapt the place ; 
While thickets dense of thousand brier 
Grew round it, till the topmost spire 

They did efface. 



The sunlight slumbered on the wall ; 
The tranced shadow did not crawl, 

Or scarcely crept ; 
Dreaming, the white lake-lilies lay 
Above their image, still as they ; 

The hushed wave slept ; 

Like hermits dozing in their cells, 
Drowsed in the drooping blossom-bells 

The murmurous bees ; 
All languidly the land up-clomb 
Around the central palace dome 

By slow degrees." 

The Princess slept for years, until one day a hunt- 
ing party came near the palace where she lay, search- 
ing for red deer, and having with it a Prince. His 
horse took him directly to the palace, along the 
silent avenue where so many had attempted to go 
before and perished. Tennyson, in his beautiful 
song of " The Day-Dream, " says : 

" He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks : 

He leaps the hedge : he enters there ; 
The color flies into his cheeks : 

He trusts to light on something fair; 
For all his life the charm did talk 

About his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk 

And whisper'd voices at his ear. 

The Prince came to the sleeping palace, and walked 
through the guard-room, the court-yard and gardens. 
He saw people sleeping everywhere, amid the vines 
and bushes which had grown over and around them. 

" Swift across the court 

Now the young Prince trips, 
Sees around the sallyport 

Hounds asleep in slips ; 
Huntsmen bold, returned from sport, 
Are prepared to blow a mort. 

Snoring, horns to lips ! 
There they were becalmed, like ships 
Lying with all sail outspread, 
Lifeless on an ocean dead." 
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This is the scene which the artist has so beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tennyson pictures the same in a 
poem of considerable length, called "The Sleeping 
Palace : " 

•' All round a hedge upshoots, and shows 

At distance, like a little wood ; 
Thorns, ivies, woodbine, mistletoes, 

And grapes with bunches red as blood ; 
All creeping plants, a wall of green 

Close-matted, trees and brake and brier, 
And glimpsing over these, just seen, 

High up, the topmost palace-spire. 

When will the hundred summers die, 

And thought and time be born again, 
And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 

Bring truth that sways the soul of men ? 
Here all things in their place remain. 

As all were order'd, ages since. 
Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 

And bring the fated fairy Prince." 

The Prince continued to wander through the pal- 
ace, until he grew weary and amazed. 

" Last he reached a silent chamber, 
Where through all the woodbine's clamber, 
And the roses' red profusion, 

And the jasmine's silver stars, 
Glowed the glorious sun's intrusion — 
Misty golden bars, 
Touching all with amber. 

In her bed, as white as snow, 

Softly had she slumbered, 
While old Time, with silent flow 

Had the long years numbered. 
Quiet as the dead she lay, 
Sleeping all those years away 

On her pillow, woodbine-cumbered, 
Wreathed with flowering may ; 
And her breath so softly slips 
Through the rosy-tinted lips, 
That the white lace seems to rest 
Moveless on her whiter breast. 



THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. — Dore. 

Drawn by her sweet lips' perfume, 
As a bee to golden broom 
When the braes are all in bloom, 
Stole the Prince across the room. 
Every step he nearer set, 
Oped the eyes of violet — 
Oped a little — wider yet ! — 
Till the white lids, quite asunder, 
Showed the beauties hidden under — 
Showed the soft eyes full of wonder, 

Opening, towards him turned — 
Till their radiance bent upon him 
From his trance of marvel won him ; 

And his bosom burned 
With the passion to outpour 
All his soul her feet before, 

Careless if she spurned, 
So that he might only tell 
That he loved her — and how well ! " 

The Prince kissed the Princess, and instantly all 
the sleepers awoke. It is related that the two es- 
caped, were taken to fairy land, where they married, 
and forever after lived very happily. The moral of 
this enchanting fairy tale has been sung by Tenny- 
son : 

" So, Lady Flora, take my lay, 

And if you find no moral there, 
Go, look in any glass and say, 

What moral is in being fair. 
O, to what uses shall we put 

The wildwood flower that simply blows ? 
And is there any moral shut 

Within the bosom of the rose ? 

But any man that walks the mead, 

In bud or blade, or bloom, may find, 
According as his humors lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind. 
And liberal applications lie 

In Art like Nature, dearest friend; 
So 'twere to'cramp its use, if I 

Should hook it to some useful end." 



THE BLUE BIRD. 

Such is the strange and sentimental title given by 
the artist to the beautiful picture which he has 
wrought. The incident depicted is probably of French 
origin, having been illustrated by the brush of Eu- 
gene Lejeune, a French artist. A lovely young woman, 
who may have been suspected of witchcraft, so be- 
witching is she in form, face, and features ; or who 
had given her hand and heart to one beneath her in 
rank, is confined in a strong and anciently-carved 
cell. She has been whiling away the weary hours, 
looking over the contents of her jewel-casket, ar- 
ranging some of the jewels in her hair, and about her 
throat. The imprisonment at the time indicated 
must have been of slight duration, else she cares 
little for it, for there is no trace of sadness on her 
face ; all is happiness, hopefulness, and lightsome- 
ness of heart. If a witch, she is holding converse 
with a pet blue parrot, which understands her lan- 
guage while it plucks at her necklace, k as if every 
form of a chain was hateful to it. The bird has a 
fresh blossom in its beak, broken from some shrub 
out of doors. Who shall say what tender message 
is concealed beneath its wings ? All nature sympa- 
thizes with the unfortunate maiden since birds fly 
to her and tender vines creep in through her cell 
window. 

The scene of this picture, from its costumes and 
architecture, is in Brittany, that province of France 
so well known for the simple habits of life led by its 
inhabitants, for their primitive customs, and the re- 
ligious enthusiasm which characterizes them. If the 
fair maid has been cruelly confined to keep her from 
a lover, she has found a way to hold communica- 
tion with him, much to the horror and astonishment 
of those who have pushed open the cell door to 
watch her. 



